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Prayerful Preaching. 


It was lately remarked that Jesus never 
taught his disciples how to preach,—only how 


But in that very thing was wrapped up how 
topreach. The living qualification for true 
preaching is the one and the same Spirit with 
the living experience of true prayer. In both 
it is the touch and inbreathing of the Holy 
One. The special steps of authorized preach- 
ings were doubtless among the ‘‘many things” 
which Jesus said He had to tell, but they 
could not bear them then. So these details 
were left, in each instance, to the Spirit of 
Truth, when He should come and teach to dis- 
ciples ‘‘all things,” including each special exer- 
cise of preaching. 

To have power with God is a larger and 
more solemn gift than to have power with 
men, but the greater ministry includes, in its 
essence, the less, and will help determine for 
each one the ‘‘manner” incumbent on himself 
“After this manner therefore preach ye,”— 
may mean for some the vocal delivery, for 
others the savor of a life kept hallowed in 
prayer, for others a prophetic work of faith 
and labor of love in the language of conduct. 
True praying in the Divine communion is the 
condition of rightly dividing the words, ‘‘as 
every man hath received a gift.” 
eth best, who prayeth best. 

True, the ‘‘model prayer” was not matched 
with a sample sermon, unless that simple ser- 
mon was given as a model which Jesus first 
began to preach, that comprehensive sermon 
which, were its contents observed in modern 
sermons, so much of their failure would not 
be getting chronicled of late in the public 
press,-—that first of the sermons of Jesus 
Which consisted of these words: ‘Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand!” 


He preach- 








































But what slaves to a prescription one set 
formula for preaching would have made! A 
free gospel ministry would have been fore- 
closed, as we fear many a free gospel prayer 
has been, by regarding a set form as obliga- 
tory. But now ‘‘the word of God is not bound,” 
neither is the statement of a prayer blocked 
up in a stereotyped set once for all. Not 
after this form, but ‘‘after this manner pray 
ye,” was the gracious counsel;—and what 
spiritual impressiveness He gave has not been 
left in words, but the words show a manner 
brief, direct, simple, expressing felt praise 
and felt needs, no more and no longer. Nor 
was it understood by the disciples that a form 
was prescribed,—for throughout all the pray- 
ers delivered afterwards on the New Testament 
pages, the so-called Lord’s prayer is not once 
repeated. Its manner is repeated, the word- 
ing is left for the freedom and working of the 
Spirit. ‘‘For we know not what to pray for, 
(nor how to preach) as we ought; but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession (and inspira- 
tion) for us.” 

Let our unceasing attitide and breathing 
of prayer be pure and in the Spirit, and each 
one’s special ministry will be under the same 
anointing, and so will be effective. He need 
not be careful for effects; but to be careful 
that access to the throne of grace be.kept 
open,—that indeed, he needs. ‘‘Be careful 
for nothing, but in everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God; and the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
shall keep your minds and hearts by Jesus 
Christ.” 





Sats For “ 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page rot.) 
Joseph Scattergood to Joseph Snowdon: 
PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month 14, 1849. 

I have just learned that our dear friend, 
Margaret Hutchinson, has been released from 
the trials of time and has doubtless realized 
the promise to the ‘‘pure in heart.” She will 
be much missed in our meeting, as her solid 
weighty deportment and lively communications 
had a tendency to increase the solemnity of 
them. She was one of the few of the true 
cross bearing humble followers; with great 
propriety we may say she was an Israelite in- 
deed in whom there was no guile. 

Joseph Snowdon to Joseph Scattergood: 

Westrown, Fifth Month 25, 1855. 

I thought | would inform thee that Henry | 


THe FRIEND.” 


His end was very peaceful. The last words 
he was heard to say were, ‘‘Peace and 
Heaven,” having previously repeated part of 
the tenth chapter of Matthew. Henry, during 
the latter part of the term he was here, was a 
very studious, orderly boy, and we trust 
through the mercy of his Crucified Redeemer 
has been received into the arms of everlasting 
rest. I think I never witnessed a death here 
which seemed to have such a solemnizing 
etfect on the children, the girls particularly. 
It fell to my lot to announce it to them in the 
collecting room and we had quite an affecting 
time. Many of them sobbed aloud. How im- 
portant for us all to bear in mind the injunc- 
tion of our blessed Lord, ‘‘Be ye also ready, 
for at such an hour as ye think not, the Son 
of Man cometh.” 


Joseph Snowdon to Joseph Scattergood: 
Westtown, Second Month 14, 1856. 

We had quite a good Quarterly Meeting to- 
Pay (at Concordville). Morris Cope* and Abi- 
gail Hutchinson} were with us and had good ser- 
vice. After the business was nearly through 
Phebe W. Roberts} requested that the shut- 
ters might be opened, which was fully united 
with. 

It was done and I have not heard a commu- 
nication for a long time, that has so reached the 
land of my captivity and so evidently bore the 
marks of the King’s signet as this. It was 
indeed a memorable time and seemed like a 
brook by the way. 


Joseph Snowdon to Joseph Scattergood: 
Westtown, Sixth Month 14, 
This is a splendid morning. Thermometer 
fifty-six degrees, it is delightful to rise these 
fine mornings at from 3.30 to 4 o’clock and 
enjoy the country. The air is so redolent 
with sweets. These long days are delightful: 
it would do the treasurer good to be here and 
take a good long walk, he would get rid of his 
dyspepsia. 


1856. 


WEsttTowNn, Twelfth Month 5, 1855. 


“*T thought we had quite a good meeting to- 
day. Samuel Bettle, the elder, was very 
much favored to unfold our peculiar testimo- 
nies to the children, and some of our doc- 
trines, particularly that of baptism, which 
seemed to have a solemnizing effect upon 
them. I never heard our ancient Friend when 


* A valued minister of London Grove Monthly Meeting 
who deceased Seventh Month 7th, 1892, aged nearly 
ninety-two years. 

+A beloved minister of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
deceased Sixth Month 16th, 1890, in the ninty-third year of 
her age. For further interesting accounts of both of these 
worthy Friends see Memorials of Deceased Members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

=Whom to know was to love. 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting, deceased Eighth Month 
} 1? th, 1893, in the eighty-third year of her age, of whom 
also a Memorial was published by Philadelphia Yearly 


A member and minister 


Gibbons, uf Salem, N. J., died this morning. | Meeting. 
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sONG OF THE SPINNING WHEEL. 
Up in the attic stowed away, 
Out of the light of the golden day, 
All in a cob-web mantle drest, 
Grandma's spinning-wheel stands at rest. 
Turn it round with a motion strong, 
And loud it singeth an old-time song ; 
Round and round, 
Round and round, 
Drowsy droning with dreary sound ; 
Steady motion the spindle keeps ; 
Thread runs smooth while the baby sleeps ; 
Baby sleeps ! 


Turn again and the wheel will tell, 

How happy days to the old home fell, 

And children played all the cottage o'er, 

While back and forth on the sanded floor 

Grandma stepped in her golden spring, 

And this is the song that the wheel will sing: 
Round and round, . 
Round and round, 

Loudly laughing with blithsome sound ; 

Thread like gold in the sunlight’s ray ; 

Spindle whirls while the children play ; 
Children play ! 


Turn again and the song flows on ; 
But some of its merriment is gone ; 
It singeth now in a sadder key ; 
It tells of the children, one, two, three, 
Boys, fast growing from day to day, » 
Soon to wander from home away : 
Round and round, 
Round and round. 
Lazily lagging with lonesome sound ; 
Thread runs slow to the whirling spool ; 
Happy children are gone to school ; 
Gone to school ! 


Give the old wheel a few quick turns— 
The kettle sings and the back log burns ; 
The old log cabin looms up to view ; 
Grandpa and grandma, loving, true, 
Wait for the boys to come back again, 
And this is the old wheel’s sad refrain : 
Round and round, 
Round and round, 
Softly singing with solemn sound ; 
Gone alas ; all the children gay, 
Grown to manhood and gone away : 
Gone away ! 


One more turn at the droning wheel, 
One more glimpse of the past to steal ; 
Boys grown aged, all far away : 
Cabin fallen to sad decay ; 
Two old graves on the neighboring hill— 
That will do—let the wheel be still ; 
Round and round, 
found and round, 
Sadly sighing with sobbing sound ; 
Baby, childhood, youth, gray head : 
Death comes softly and snaps the thread— 
Snaps the thread! 
—Marblehead Messenger. 








THE LIFE SCHOOL. 


My little boy came from his school to-day 

; With his heart in a flurry of glee: 

‘0 papa! they’ve taken our pencils away, 
And I’m writing with ink,” said he, 

And his breast is filled with a manly pride, 
For it joys him much to think 

He has laid his pencil and slate aside, 
And is writing his words in ink. 

O innocent child! Could you guess the truth 
You would ask of the years to stay 

Mid the slate and pencil cares of youth 
That a tear will wash away ; 

For out in the great, wide world of men 
The wrongs we may do or think 

Can never be blotted out again, 
For we write them all in ink. 


—From “A Book of Verses,” by Nixon Waterman. 
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Nothing Fortuitous in Nature. 


A chemist named Mendeleiff, born in To- 
bolsk, Siberia, in 1834, and who for many 
years has been a professor in Russian colleges, 
several years ago constructed a chart of all 
the elementary bodies which were then known, 
showing that there was a regular gradation 
in their atomic weights and other character- 
istics from one end of the series to the other. 
It was observed however, that there were 
gaps in this series, and Mendeleiff predicted 
that three new chemical elements would be 
discovered with atomic weights approximately 
44, 69, and 72 respectively, and that these 
elements would be found to have certain prop- 
erties which were clearly stated at the time. 
Subsequent discoverers found all three of 
these elements and ascertained that their 
properties agreed very closely with the de- 
scriptions which had been predicted respecting 
them. Mendeleiff named the three elements 
to be discovered, scandium, gallium and ger- 
manium. The discoverers found five new 
bodies instead of three and gave them other 
names than those proposed by Mendeleiff. An 
account of these researches as follows is taken 
from a recent number of The Christian pub- 
lished under the above title. 

**A recent illustration of the support that 
modern science gives to the ‘‘argument from 
design” as the argument in favor of a belief 
in the universe as the work of an intelligent 
Creator is called, is furnished in the depart- 
ment of chemistry, by the investigations of 
two Scotch scientists.” 

The Hartford Times thus describes these 
discoveries: 

**The discovery by Sir William Ramsay and 
Lord Rayleigh of five unknown elements in our 
atmosphere, by completing the series called 
for by Mendeleiff’s law, strengthens the con- 
viction that nature is an ordered system 
showing no gaps or ‘‘missing links” in any 
part of the line. The seventy odd elements 
before known, differ from one another by cer- 
tain uniform or nearly uniform gradations of 
quality from the highly active and electro- 
positive potassium and fluorine to the com- 
paratively inert and electro-negative nitrogen. 
The new gases seem to be absolutely inert or 
incapable of combining with other elements, 
and therefore represent the zero of a scale of 
differences. The line of elements now pre- 
sents a set of bodies in nearly uniform grada- 
tions; there is nothing fortuitous in the ele- 
mental constitution of the material world. 
This is of course an evidence of an underlying 
intelligence or mind, for if the qualities of 
the elements were determined by chance it 
is a million to one that they would not have 
formed an orderly series.”’ ‘‘Evolution has 
nothing to do with atoms, and when we find 
that the atoms of the various elements repre- 
sent a series, we can say with conviction here 
is evidence of purpose and design.’’ 

“*These two Scotchmen who have completed 
this evidence have shown themselves to be 
mechanics of the highest order, for before 
the proof of the existence of the new ele- 
ments was complete it was necessary to invent 
processes and delicate apparatus and to use 
them with the greatest patience and precision. 
First they repeated Priestley’s method of deter- 
mining the constitution of the atmosphere, 
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first made a century ago. They found, after 
abstracting the water, the carbon dioxide, the 
oxygen and the nitrogen in succession, a resi- 
due which could not be absorbed. They called 
this ‘‘argon” or the unenergetic substance, 
because its seemed inert even in the presence 
of the active agents, fluorine and potassium. 
They examined a number of rare minerals, some 
forty-five, in the hope of discovering argon 
in the earth, but in vain, though they discov- 
ered helium in fifteen of them, an element 
which had previously been known to exist 
only in the sun. Suspecting that their new 
substance was not a simple substance, they 
subjected it to a very low temperature and 
discovered that as it thawed it gave off five 
different gases at different temperatures. 
These they named respectively ‘argon’ proper, 
‘helium’ (already known), ‘crypton’ or the 
concealed gas, ‘neon’ or the new gas, and ‘xe- 
non’ or the stranger. The atomic weights of 
these proved to be precisely what they should 
be to make good the gap in the list and com- 
plete it according to Mendeleiff’s law. That 
page in ‘Nature’s book uf infinite secrecy, is 
read and proves to be a symmetrical method. 

‘‘In an ordinary room twelve feet square 
and eight feet high there are about one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of air. In this there 
is not far from a pound of these new gases. 
As far as we know they do no good and no 
harm, they simply round out the list of ele- 
ments and supply ‘missing links.’ They may 
have functions in the great scheme of life 
which we can never comprehend. But just at 
present they strengthen the basis of a ra- 
tional faith in an underlying plan of the uni- 
verse.”’ 





WHEN a man is running for office to-day we 
call him a ‘‘candidate;’ that is to say, 
‘dressed in white.’’ Although it is true that 
the reputation of such persons is frequently 
whitewashed by their friends on such occas- 
ions, the etymology is not obvious. It is ex- 
plained, however, when we know that it was cus- 
tomary at Rome for a man to wear his freshest 
robes when asking the suffrages of the people. 
(An interesting survival of this tradition per- 
sists to-day at Oxford, where a white tie is 
required to be worn at all examinations). 
‘*Tally’’ was originally a cutting; then a cut- 
ting of notches to keep an account, finally 
an account whether kept by notched sticks or 
otherwise. ‘‘Score’’ has passed through similar 
changes. ‘‘Cheater’’ meant at first an officer 
who attended to escheats, i. e., who looked 
out for lands that might revert to the king 
in default of heirs. Sharp practice was so 
common in this occupation that it ultimately 
came to mean a dishonest person. 

These examples, which are only skimmings 
from one of the shortest and least interesting 
chapters, will give some suggestion of the re- 
sources offered not only to special students 
of the English language, but also to any per- 
sonal reader who has a wish to become more 
familiar with the history of the most common 
words in everyday use. 

For the sake of the children, let never a tone 

Of anger from lips of yours be known ; 

Let them hear no sound of the terrible strife, 

Of the fearful and clangorous battle of life, 

For it is right 
That life be bright 
To the child. 
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Athletic Games and Public Morals. intense interest in the results as to silence “‘There is a manifest deficiency in gueh 
‘The Morals of Athletics’ was the subject| the voice of pity in the human breast, and| games as football, for out of nearly three 
of a recent address by Henry C. McCook. cause spectators to look upon the shedding of | thousand students in the [ niversity there are 
‘*Bodily exercise profiteth for a little time, | blood and the taking of life with complais- | perhaps not three hundred, certainly not five 
but godliness is profitable unto all things.’’| ance.’ Certain persons become so wrought up| hundred who even occasionally receive the 
St. Paul, he said in writing to his young dis-| in the exciting contest and so carried away | profitable bodily exercise of a spirited game 
ciple, Timothy, distinctly asserts that there is | by the desire to win, especially if heavy money | Of foot-ball. Indeed, the conditions of the 
advantage in bodily exercise. Athletics thus| stakes are fixed upon the results, that the| play are such that it would be impossible for 
has the sanction of the great Apostle to the | suffering of the competitors becomes a minor | more than a few persons to get any physical 
Gentiles. But he is careful to limit his appro-| matter. It was this element in the ancient | advantage from it. 
bation to the present time. He draws a com-| public games which evoked the strongest pro-| “One reason these young fellows become 
parison between physical vigor and skill and | test from the primitive Christians. successful players at field sports and can in- 
spiritual attainments to godliness. ‘It is certain that foot-ball as now played |dulge in them with apparent safety as com- 
The former has advantage for a little time. | in America is attended by a startling amount | pared with other institutions is that they be- 
When the body is dissolved its advantages | of suffering, mutilation and death. Any per- | come physically hardened by constant drill, 
cease. The latter has promise of the life | son familiar with the facts can readily cite a|Gymnasium exercises should be placed upon 
that now is and of that tocome. This strikes | number of examples where bright, promising | the curriculum of every college and every stu- 
the keynote of the relation of the church to| youth have been damaged for life, and every | dent should be marked for his efficiency therein, 
athletics. Bodily exercise is recognized to be | year a number of deaths occur, to say nothing | precisely as he is in ordinary studies. Thus 
profitable just so far as it is limited to the de-| of those minor hurts which leave no serious | can the benefits of athletics be made general 
velopment of the physical. When it hinders | results. and the highest results attained. It is a dis 
the growth of godliness and tends towards de-| ‘‘The time has come when the public con- | advantage that the great body of students suf. 
struction of morals it ceases to be preferable. | science should be awakened to this evil. If} fer for the excessive development of a few. 
‘The problem before us as Christians,” con- | it is necessarily associated with this game as| ‘“Thus we come to the last disadvantage of 
tinued H. McCook, ‘‘is the encouragement and | now played, the cry of pity should clamor to} athletics as now conducted. It makes too 
production of a form of athletics which tends | those who are in authority, and are, therefore, | large a draft upon the time and energy of a 
equally to the development of the highest| responsible until the game should cease or | student to allow, at least for the ordinary 
spiritual and intellectual and physical man-| shall be modified within the limit of reasonable | mind, a proper proportion of intellectual dis- 
hood. safety. The friends of profitable athletics be-| cipline. No one who has had long and close 
“The love of sport is inherent not only in| lieve that there is no need that such costly | intercourse with the great body of students 
man, but in the lower orders. Play is nature’s | sacrifices should every year be made to a form | has failed to observe this fact. Moreover, 
method of developing their bodies and train-| of bodily exercise which might readily be mod-| the absorbing interest of the annual public 
ing their crude intellects. Men are but chil-| ified and thus placed within the range of | contest is so great that the value of intellect- 
dren of a larger growth and it takes the hard- | Christian approbation. ual development seems to be put entirely in 
est buffeting of a long life to get that spirit ‘« ‘nother evil tendency is the development | the background. You can get ten, fifteen, 
out of the ordinary man. Indeed, there are | of partisanship at the expense of fairness and | twenty. thirty thousand people to attend a 
some men and women in whom the childhood | the honorable applause of real merit. foot-ball match between Yale and Princeton, 
of playfulness remains even to the end. The} ‘‘One of the most immoral adjuncts of |or Pennsylvania and Cornell, but how many 
Bible takes notice of this natural tendency | public athletic competitions is the pernicious | Can you assemble at the annual debating con- 
and it is mentioned in several parts of the | development of the betting habit. This spirit | tests of these colleges? Last week occurred 
Scripture. The three great festivals of the|is everywhere in society. The impression is|the annual debate between Yale and Prince- 
Hebrews served to give that natural recrea-|that the betting upon the success upon one|ton. A paragraph or two was all that the 
tion which other nations of that period sought. | side is a species of loyalty that cannot be held] public prints could give to the incident. 
‘‘Let us note some of the advantages of ath-]as immoral. The demoralizing influence of | Broadsides of all newspapers scarcely sufficed 
letics. Athletics tend to secure vigorous and|such a habit must be felt in future life and | to satisfy the interest of newspaper readers in 
wholesome bodies. The man whose body is| widely extended. The young fellows strug- | the reports of a foot-ball game. Is a univer- 
thoroughly disciplined, who is wearied by ath- | gling in the arena are regarded, as the Roman | sity meeting the demands of the twentieth 
letic sports or by work, is not likely to have|matrons and men looked upon the gladiators, | century by stimulating physical exercise to 
much surplus vigor for rowdyism or dissipa-|as so many agents not only for their amuse-| this extent, and awakening no corresponding 
tion. Athletic exercises tend tv temperate|ments but for their profit. This spirit is | interest in intellectual competitions? 
habits, ‘for every man that striveth for the | everywhere in society. A ministerial friend| ‘‘Surely, we are not keeping up the propor- 
mastery,’ says St. Paul, ‘is temperate in all | informed me that his two sons, boys just in their | tion between the higher and lower form of 
things.’ teens, came back from a foot-ball match be-| discipline. We are forgetting the Apostle’s 
‘‘Athletic games tend to maintain a sense | tween the lads of their own school and another | Words: ‘Bodily exercise profiteth for a little 
of honor and obedience to law—a_ lesson | school, with the information that all the boys 
which our generation needs. of their side had been betting their nickels and 
**Athletics tend to develop pluck and a high | pennies upon the result, and that some of them 
fixed purpose in duty and service, in all fields| had won as much as a half-dollar. The de- 
of business life it is profitable, as also in pro-| moralizing influence of such a habit must be 
fessional life. Such games also require the | felt in future life, and, widely extended as it 
utmost self-control. All the powers of the|is, will affect the community. All betting is 
body and mind are kept in command. Self |sin; and as it is practised, much of it is crim- 
poise, self command, self control are high | inal—contrary to the law of the land. 
qualities necessary in athletic games. One ‘‘Again an immoral adjunct of these inter- 
of the profitable lessons is that individualism | collegiate games is the indulgence in liquors 
which must be controlled by a sense of de-| on the part of the spectators and associates. 
pendence upon associates. A victory nearly always means, on the part 
“‘We now turn to the other side. It can-|of many of the victors, a debauch. We have 
not be denied that there are certain tendencies | learned by a few year’s observation to predict 
which, if they may not be called immoral, look | a condition of things in this vicinity after a 
strongly toward immorality. One of the dis- | defeat, namely, the quietness of streets and 
tinguished spectators at the Army-Navy foot- | freedom from shouting from gangs of half in- 
ball match was heard to remark, ‘I think I] toxicated men about ‘dear old Penn.’ There 
can understand how the gladiatorial fights of | are advantages in defeats, although most of 
the ancient Romans could have awakened such | us give our strongest wish for success. 



















































































THE OLDEST Ecc ON Recorp.—A remarka- 
ble discovery was made by Dr. Peters while ex- 
cavating at Nippur, an ancient city of Baby- 
lonia. While the workmen were clearing away 
the debris from the walls of the temple of Bel 
they discovered in a hole which had been 
closed up with sun-dried bricks a large goose 
egg on a mat of reeds. Why the egg was 
placed there is a mystery, as it has no connec- 
tion with any known Babylonian custom. The 
temple was built at a very remote time, prob- 
ably in the reign of Akur-gal (B. C. 2200) or 
even earlier, so that the egg is over four thou- 
sand four years old. 
























It is not the estimated usefulness . . . which 
we may be rendering to ourselves or to 80 
ciety, by taking up this or that course of life, 
but it is being in our right places that is ac 
ceptable. JOHN BARCLAY. 
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CONTENTMENT. What is Right for Individual is Right for 
“How truly blest is he who knows content ! ational Conduct. 


His life is calm and peaceful, and the light i . é - 
Of sweetest happiness shines warm and bright This conception of national conduct is abso- 
Across his path. His mind is not intent lutely certain to prevail. It must be talked 
On what God grants not, nor is his time spent and written into the consciousness and the 
In vain complaining, but he finds delight conscience of the world. ‘ Here lies our first 
in Heaven's gifts, and walks with face as bright international duty. We ought to promote in- 
As gladsome as the sunlit firmament. — ternational travel, international trade, relig- 
He tastes ee but ed its gall ; ious, scientific, and literary fellowship be- 
nvies no one, 8 he oppress “ 
With those dull cares and meee that befall tween nations. But most of all the peoples of 
The one who murmurs and that wild unrest the earth must be taught that it is their duty 
Which makes men’s soul's dissatisfied, can ne'er to feel and act toward one another as brethren 
Rob him of sleep, nor dim his eyes with care.” and friends and not as haters, thieves, robbers, 
— Boston Ideas. and cut-throats. 
To say that the Golden Rule is inapplicable 

to nations is to reach the limit of moral absur- 
dity, and to charge God with supreme folly. 
Ruskin once wrote: ‘‘l have met men who 
have boldly said, ‘‘There is no God,’’ but 
never till I began to move among English 
Christians did { ever conceive that men lived 
who with unblushing effrontery could say, 
‘*There is a God, but He isa foolish God. He 
has put us under laws that are unworkable.’’ 
God’s Golden Rule is man’s Golden Rule, 
wrought out, not in some far away heaven, 
but right in the structure of his individualis- 
tic and social nature; and it is just as work- 
able between nations as between individuals 
as any two nations would speedily find out 
which had the good sense and courage to put 
it to the test. Emerson once said that love 
as the basis uf a state had never been tried, 
and that it was folly to say before the exper- 
iment had been made that it would not work. 
The Golden Rule has never been tried between 
nations except in tid-bits possibly. We must 
insist that it have a full and fair trial; and 
until that time the skeptical croakers have no 
right to croak. 

Nations have the same sense of what is just 
toward themselves as individuals have. No na- 
tion believes it right for another to make war 
upon it, to blockade its ports, to invade its 
territories, to kill off its young men, to break 
up its homes, to paralyze its industries, to re- 
duce it to vassalage, to slice off its territory, 
or to extinguish its independence by force. No 
nation in our day believes it right for another 
to exclude its upright citizens of whatever 
class, to make their entrance into its borders 
and their residence there hard and annoying, 
or to interfere with its trade by exacting and 
crippling tariffs. No nation believes it right 
for another stronger than itself to lay upon it 
any demands however small, which are dic- 
tated simply by superior might. What nation 
is there whose people believe it right for 
those of another to malign or ridicule them, 
to misrepresent their motives, to depreciate 
their manners and customs, and in general to 
belittle them? How sensitive nations are, in 
all these respects to what justice demands to- 
wards themselves. The most elementary sense 
of fairness ought to lead them to do in all 
these matters as they would be done by, and 
any nation which does not do so is condemned, 
not by others but by its own standards of 
right. If the nations half lived up to their 
light in this direction, there would not be half 
an hour’s fighting among them in a century. 
—B. F. Trueblood. 


‘‘THE modesty of trueZworth is only equaled 
by the work of true modesty.” 







































standing its violation, the law against idolatry 
stood, and Aaron soon saw the sad sight of 
a stricken people whom he had helped to bring 
to their miserable condition. 

‘*Prohibition does not prohibit.” This sa- 
loon born sentence is prompted by cupidity 
and put forth by the father of lies. When 
ever any state has a law prohibiting the sale 
of liquor, thousands of dollars are spent in 
subsidizing the press to make the people be- 
lieve the sentence true. The power of evil 
always works by deceit, and it is only fit that 
the liquor traffic, being the visible agency that 
produces the greatest misery in the world, 
should work by the greatest deceptions. 
Promising law and order it breeds anarchy; 
promising health and long life it begets sick- 
ness and early death; promising delight, it 
ends in misery. The riches it heaps up are 
also as a broken promise both to the individ- 
ual and to the state. 1t curses him that gives 
and him that takes. The cost of its crimes 
always overbalance the license fees. I was 
in the State of luwa when the people voted by 
thirty thousand majority to outlaw the saloon. 
The liquor men and their sympathizers were 
always saying, ‘‘your prohibition law will 
not prohibit;” ‘‘a license law would be bet- 
ter.” But they were false, as always. At 
the end of four years of prohibition, sixty per 
cent. of the jails were entirely empty—the 
population of the penitentiary had fallen from 
over eight hundred to less than six hundred, 
and Iowa had soon paid all its bonded debt. 

The liquor men would give hundreds of 
thousands to have Maine given over to license, 
and fearing the force of truth as to the effect 
of the Maine law, are industriously spreading 
falsehoods as to the success of its working. 
Maine has an average of over ninety dollars 
per person in savings banks, while licensed 
Pennsylvania has less than seventeen dollars 
per person. Railroads have learned that a 
drinking man is not asafe man. Insurance 
companies have learned that he is not a long- 
lived man. Banks are learning that he can- 
not be trusted, and it is time that Bishops had 
learned that what is bad policy for these is 
neither good for religion nor morals, and the 
statesman that what is bad for business and 
length of life and morals and religion is not 
good for the state. And the voter should see 
to it (he being the source of political power) 
that his vote shall float as speedily toward the 
righteous side, as the saloon keeper does 
toward the unrighteous mammon, and ‘‘ judge 
not according to appearances, but judge right- 
eous judgment.” 


wv For™ THe Frienp.’ 
A Few Observations. 

The phenomenon of high church officials ad- 
yocating the opening of the saloons of New 
York City on the First-Day of the week, is one 
worth the study of all persons interested in the 
moral, physical and spiritual welfare of the 
human race. 

In passing it may be well to observe that 
history does not show church dignitaries so 
nearly always right as to make it best to 
follow their lead without an individual inquiry 
into the soundness of their teaching. 

Their argument for legalizing First-Day 
liquor selling seems to be founded on their be- 
lief that selling on that day can not be 
stopped, and that it is better to make bad 
laws to suit bad men than good laws that bad 
men refuse to obey. 

The enforcement of any law seems to de- 
pend largely upon public opinion. An over- 
vhelming public opinion in favor of First-Day 
saloons makes First-Day prohibition difficult 
of enforcement. 

But has it occurred to these church digni- 
taries, and college presidents and senators, 
that their published opinions become a large 
part of public opinion, and that their influence 
thus exerted may be the deciding force in the 
contest of opinions. 

Shall Christianity publish abroad that it is 
impotent to protest even one day in seven 
from the infamies of the saloon and thus make 
the condition that it detests? 

When the Bishop said that saloons could not 
be closed on First-Day and therefore must be 
legalized, there was great rejoicing among 
brewers and distillers, and those who make 
money by liquor selling. If they are made 
glad shall the followers of Christ be pleased? 

Oh! what folly to be more afraid of violated 
law, than of corrupted law. and to spend the 
strength of the State to make laws to accom- 
modate crime and to perpetuate institutions 
that breed criminals; and bow down our re- 
ligion and our politics so low as to encourage 
instead of stamping out the official anarchy 
that refuses to enforce any law that the low- 
est of politicians do not like. 

Ever since Moses wrote his great prohibi- 
tory laws against theft and lust, and covetous- 
ness, falsehood and false gods, the laws have 
been violated constantly by part of all people, 
and at some times a large part, but the eter- 
nal Truth that made the laws right, has not 
changed. Yea, God stands just, though all 
men should deny it. Aaron helped the people 
make a golden calf to worship, because pub- 
lie opinion demanded it; but the worship of 
the calf did not make it God, and notwith- 


WALTER E. VAIL. 
MoorESTOWN, N. J., 12th Month 22, 1gor. 





CABLE STEAMERS.—There are over forty 
steamers afloat whose sole work is the laying 
and maintenance of the world’s vast system of 
telegraph cables. Seven of these belong to gov- 
ernment administrations, and the remainder 
to manufacturing and cable-operating compa- 
nies. Ten of the cable-laying ships are 
owned by the three largest English cable 
manufacturers. One of the largest of these 
cable ships is of about five thousand tons dis- 
placement, with a carrying capacity of eight 
thousand tons, and has carried two thousand 
five hundred nautical miles of deep-sea cable in 
one trip. 
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Perseverance—A Chapter for Boys. 


‘“Thirty years ago,’’ said Judge P., in about 
1860—‘‘I was standing in a bookstore in Cin- 
cinnati, when my attention was attracted by a 
little boy inquiring the price of Geographies, 
‘One dollar,” was the response. ‘I did not 
think they were so much,’ said the boy, shrink- 
ing back; and then he began counting some 
pennies and little silver pieces he held in his 
hand. Presently he came forward again. ‘1 
have only sixty-one cents, could you let me 
have one and wait awhile for the rest?’ How 
earnestly he seemed to await the answer and 
how he seemed to shrink back into his ragged 
clothes as the storekeeper kindly enough said 
he could nut. The boy looked up at me with a 
very poor attempt at a smile and went out. 

‘*Something in his appearance interested me 
and I followed him. ‘What shall you do now?’ 
I said. ‘Try another place, sir.’ ‘May I go 
with you and see how you make out?’ ‘O yes, 
sir; if you want to.” We went together into 
three more stores, in all of which he was re- 
fused. ‘How about it now,’ I said. ‘I shall 
try them all, sir, or I should not know whether 
I can get one.’ At the fifth store he went up 
manfully and told what he wanted. ‘Do you 
want a geography very much?’ ‘Yes, very 
much.’ ‘Why do you want it so very much?’ eye- 
ing him curiously. ‘I can’t go to school now 
and I want to study at home and keep up with 
the other boys. Besides I want to learn about 
the places my father used to sail to.” ‘Does 
your father sail to them now?’ ‘My father is 
dead. I intend to be a sailor myself some day.’ 
‘Do you, though?’ ‘Yes, if1live.’ ‘Well, my 


lad, I will let you have a new geography for 
one dollar and wait for the change, or I will 
let you have one that is not new for fifty 


cents.’ ‘Are all the leaves in it the same as 
the new ones” ‘Yes, just the same.’ ‘It 
will do just as well—to me—I am glad they 
did not let me have one at the other places, 
for now I will have eleven cents towards an- 
other book.’ I now told what 1 had seen, and 
when the book was brought along I saw a lead 
pencil and quire of paper in it. ‘A present 
for you, my lad; always have perseverance 
like that and you will make your way in the 
world. What is your name? ‘William Ha- 
verly, sir.’ ‘Do you want any more books?’ 
I asked. ‘Yes,—looking around—more than 
i can ever get.’ I gave hima note. ‘It will 
buy some for you.’ ‘May I buy anything I 
want?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Then I will buy one book for 
mother,’—and I left him looking so happy that 
I almost envied him. Last summer I crossed 
to Liverpool on one of the finest vessels that 
ever sailed out of the port of New York. We 
had favorable weather until near our journey’s 
end when there came on so furious a gale that 
our noble ship was reduced to an almost per- 
fect wreck. The water gained on us so in 
spite of the best exertions in pumping that 
the sailors refused to continue their exertions. 
The mates were strong, willing men, but they 
could not control the crew. At this time the 
captain was below examining the chart. 
When he came on deck and saw the state of 
things, in a voice heard above the roaring of 
the tempest he ordered every man back to his 
work. It was wonderful to see how they all 
bowed to his strung will, and hurried back to 
the pumps. Three times during that fearful 
day did the men through despair refuse to 


pump, and as often the captain’s iron will and 
dauntless resolution brought them back to 
their work. As the captain passed me I asked 
if he had any hope of saving the vessel. With 
a look almost of reproach—‘so long as I can 
see one fout of this deck above water I shall 
hope. When I can see none, then, and then 
only, will I give up; nor shall one of my men, 
sir. Beara hand, every one of you, at the 
pumps. I will land you all safe at Liverpool if 
you will only be men.’ And he did land us there, 
though the ship sank at the wharf. Iwas the 
last to leave the deck. As I did so, the cap- 
tain said ‘Do you recollect me, Judge P.’ I 
replied that I was not aware that I had ever 
seen him before coming aboard. ‘Do you re- 
member a boy looking for a geography in Cin- 
cinnati. God bless you, Judge P.’ ‘And 
may God bless you, noble Captain Haverly!’ ” 
—Baltimore American (about 1860). 


et 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Providential Direction. 


Our late friend, Thomas C. Battey, related 
that while he was at one time residing in 
Canada, a minister of their meeting felt a 
concern to appoint a number of meetings in 
the neighborhood of his place of residence. 
Obtaining liberty for this purpose, and time 
being set to go forward and make the appoint- 
ment, he unexpectedly found such a stop in his 
mind as obliged him to lay the matter by, and 
thus it rested for some months. At length 
the concern reviving, the meetings were ap- 
pointed, greatly in the cross-—to this Friend, 
both as he was not of ready utterance and his 
gift small. On the First-day before these 
meetings were to be held, Thomas said he no- 
ticed a stranger come into the house rather 
late, enveloped in rather strange looking fur 
habiliments-——for the weather was bitterly cold. 
After divesting himself of his outer garments 
he appeared dressed in a plain, though coarse, 
suit of clothes. He stood by the stove for 
awhile warming himself, and then looking 
around fora seat, the Friend in the second 
gallery making room; he sat there, and at 
length arose and gave them a very instructive 
and edifying discourse. At the close, Friends 
gathering around and making inquiries, he 
told them where he belonged, and then stated 
that he had had a concern on his mind for 
some time to have some meetings appointed in 
that neighborhood, but that after obtaining the 
needful credentials, severe sickness in his 
family had prevented him from attending at 
that time to the concern; that his son being 
about to remove to a distance, it seemed best 
for him to take a load of goods, etc.; that the 
before-mentioned concern continuing and re- 
viving with might, he had concluded to take 
that place on his return, and see if any way 
would open for the accomplishing of his pros- 
pects. He was told that the meetings were 
already appointed; accordingly he remained, 
and as Thomas said, had nearly all the service 
in them, much to the relief of the first pro- 
poser, and greatly to the satisfaction of 
Friends there. 

A certain man, being confined in prison, in 
Burlington County, New Jersey, under sen- 
tence of death, in an aggravated case of mur- 
der; our late friend, E. Redman, was un- 
der a concern to visit him. This was ap- 
proved by her meeting and two Friends ap- 


pointed to accompany her. When they came 
for that purpose, she told them that the cop. 
cern had passed away, and that she could not 
go. In about a week after she sent to them, 
saying she now felt ready. The remarkable 
part of it was that they found upon arriving 
there, that the prisoner had broken jail on the 
day she had first proposed going, and that he 
had been captured and reconfined on the day 
before she got there. This showed close at- 
tention to pointings, and it would have been a 
sad fault had she found the cell empty. Some- 
where about 1836, E. Redman found her mind 
engaged to go to Baltimore and endeavor to 
find a man towards whom her mind had been 
drawn. Calling some Friends of that city to- 
gether she made known her concern, and told 
them that passing through their city some five 
years previously, her attention had been at- 
tracted to a man she saw in the street, 
Whether he was a resident or merely a pass- 
ing stranger, she knew not, but felt she must 
make an etfort to find him, believing that if 
she succeeded in doing so, he would be found 
in great distress of mind. The description of 
his appearance as she remembered it was so 
striking that it was at once recognized as 
being a slave-trader noted for his inhumanity, 
his specialty being ‘‘to break in and sell 
South” refractory slaves. The man was found 
upon what proved to be his death bed, and in 
great darkness and horror of mind. E. had 
much to communicate, saying that though his 
state was an awful one, she believed that if 
rightly sought for, Divine Mercy yet awaited 
his acceptance. It was believed that before 
his close he was favored with a more satisfac- 
tory state of mind. 

Those who are familiar with Thomas Shilli- 
tve’s journal may remember the very remark- 
ble account he gives of a visit—when in Bal- 
timore some six or seven years before this— 
to a slave trader and how wonderfully he was 
brought down, and remarking that he had 
never witnessed anything so comparable to the 
‘‘lion and the lamb lying down together.” 
The account, though exceedingly interesting, 
is too long for even a summary of it, only to 
remark that he said his mother had been a 
very pious woman, through whose influence his 
father had manumitted a large number of 
slaves. Doubtless her piety and fervent con- 
cern for him was a means towards a visitation 
being extended even at the eleventh hour. 

When on a religious visit at one time. E. 
Redman was impressed, upon being driven 
past a field where hay-making was going on, 
with a feeling of duty to stop and address one of 
the men upon the importance of a preparation 
for death. The singularity of the impression 
unhappily caused her to put it by. Reaching 
the house to which they were bound, they had 
not been there more than an hour before word 
was brought that this man had lost his life by 
a fall from a loaded wagon. Short as the 
time was, there can be no question that if ear- 
nestly sought for, due preparation might have 
been experienced. T. Scattergood used often 
to say he believed many a poor sailor clinging 
to a wreck had sought and found mercy. E. 
felt this omission so deeply that she imme- 
diately returned home without finishing her 
visit. 

‘*RELIGION is the Life of God in the human 
soul.’’ 
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Science and Iudustry. 


CONDENSED MILK A TRAVELER.—Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine says: ““There is no wilderness where a dis- 
carded milk tin does not glitter in the sun. It has 
blazed the way across Africa; it has been very 
near to the Pole. In the fastnesses of northern 
Luzon, where an American face had never been 
seen, General Young’s soldiers found tins of the 
condensed milk with the brand of an American 
firm. It can be found all over Mongolia and Man- 
churia, and even in Thibet. The Chinese, who do 
not take milk in their tea, use the condensed kind 
as a food, chiefly for their children. In India also 
it has a large sale for that purpose, and it is not 
too much to say that the product of the Ameri- 
can factory has been the pabulum of millions of 
Asiatics.” 

Wat BECAME OF THE INHABITANTS OF POMPEII? 
—Max Nordeau raises an interesting question con- 
cerning Pompeii. He writes as follows to the Neue 
Freie Presse (Vienna): “One thing has always 
been a puzzle to me. Here was a flourishing city 
of about thirty thousand inhabitants, most of whom 
evidently were well to do. A few hundreds, at 
most, lost their lives in the destruction of the 
city ; the rest escaped. The eruption of Vesuvius 
continued only a few days, after which the district 
returned to its usual placid condition. In many 
places the deposit of ashes and lava was only a 
yard thick, and it was not more than three yards 
thick at any point yet excavated. 

“How did it happen that these thirty thousand 
homeless persons showed no desire to return to 
their beautiful houses, so well built that they are 
standing to this day, and which could have been 
restored, at the time, with very little labor? Why 
did they not make the slightest attempt to regain 
their valuable property in land and buildings, fur- 
titure, bronze, marble, gold, silver and jewels? 
Did the men of that time have so little love of 
home that they could leave it without a backward 
glance at the first unpleasantness? Were the Pom- 
peiians so rich that the loss of their perfectly ap- 
pointed homes appeared trivial to them, so that 
they preferred settling elsewhere to restoring their 
city? Or did superstition prevent the attempt? 
This indifferent renunciation of their patrimony 
bya whole cityful is to me an insoluble enigma 
which forces itself the more strongly upon my at- 
tention now as I walk along the finely paved streets 
between houses which need only new roofs to make 
them again habitable.”—Translation made for the 
Literary Digest. 





SALT UNDER QUICKSAND.—The practicability of 
mining salt through quicksand has been demon- 
strated on Weeks Island, in Iberia parish, and the 
success of the undertaking opens up a great in- 
dustrial possibility for Louisiana. For more than 
two years efforts have been made to reach the salt 
through the quicksand, and now the difficulties 
have been overcome by the Myles Salt Company by 
sinking a caisson and the application of other 
methods. 

The process by which this caisson for the shaft 
was sunk and secured is interesting in many ways. 
The caisson is composed of circular steel bands 
some eighteen inches in height, and as one is sunk 
another is riveted to it, with pitch paper between 
tomake it airtight, the earth being taken out as 
the caisson sinks down. It took forty-three feet 
of this sinking and mining to reach the quicksand, 
when the water was forced back by the applica- 
tion of compressed air, the caisson meanwhile 
having been capped by an airlock. The pressure 
at the distance below the surface was from eighteen 
to twenty pounds per square inch, so a very power- 
ful pressure was necessary to keep the shaft clear 
of water, but this was done, and, passing through 
astratum of clay overlying the salt stratum, the 

of the caisson finally rested on the salt bed 
and was sunken some feet further into it. 


| Below that the salt was penetrated, and a wooden 


| caisson, running from the water line, fifty feet 
| above, to a present depth of ninety-three feet below 


| the surface was put in, and then the process of 


cementation began. First the rock salt wassmoothed 
off and cut in, when it was heated to an intense 
heat by the flames from compressed air blow-pipes, 
and the cement, consisting of pitch and asphalt, 
was poured over, filling up the interstices and 
sticking to every crack and cranny. Over this 
was laid a covering of cement, the whole not only 
securing the caisson, but making it absolutely air 
and water-tight, and permitting uninterrupted 
work of the miners. 

But the mining will not stop at this depth of 
ninety-three feet. Instead, it will be sunk to a 
depth of three hundred to four hundred feet, while 
tunnels will be run out and big chambers will be 
blasted and mined, and the pure rock salt brought 
to the surface for distribution all over the United 
States and Canada. For this purpose the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company has already begun the 
construction of a spur some three miles out from 
its main line. 

By the sinking of rods at various points sur- 
rounding the shaft it has been ascertained that 
the salt strata is a mile or more in width, while 
the bottom has never been reached, affording what 








DESPISE NOT THE EARLY OPPORTUNITY. 
As she passed beyond the edge of the wood- 
land, on her way into its depths, where she 
expected to find the choicest treasures and to 
hear the sweetest secrets in the stillness, 
Sylvia noticed a fine spray of goldenrod, the 
first of the season. ‘‘How beautiful that is!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘When I come back I will 
gather it and take it home.” But the wood- 
pilgrim wandered about, and in and out, fol- 
lowing beguiling little paths that seemed to go 
everywhere and led nowhere after all, and 
when she turned her face homeward she came 
out of the wood a long distance from where 
she had entered it. The place was not very 
familiar; and Sylvia, while thinking that she 
knew where she was, searched everywhere 
about for the goldenrod left. She could not 
find it, nor any like it, and went home without 
the coveted bloom. ‘‘The next time I’ll take 
it as I pass, and not wait until I come back,”’ 
she resolved, with wisdom born of disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘The safe way is to take such things 
when you see them first, otherwise you may 
miss them altogether.’’ There is a little sermon 
wrapped up in this reflection about the gold- 
enrod. Expand it and it may prove practical. 
Learn to take the little sweetnesses and pleas- 
ant things of life as you go, and do not be in 
haste to go farther, promising to enjoy the 
first things upon the edge as you return. It 
may be impossible to find them again. And 
when a bright little opportunity blossoms as 
you pass, stop to pluck and use it. You may 
not pass that way again.—Bright Threads. 


NEED OF THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE. —I con- 
fess I look round on civilized society with 
many fears, and with more and more earnest 
desire that a regenerating spirit from heaven, 
from religion, may descend upon and pervade 
it. I particularly fear that various causes are 
acting powerfully among themselves to in- 
flame and madden that enslaving and degrading 
principle, the passion for property. This 
peril is increased by the spirit of the times, 
which is a spirit of commerce, industry, inter- 
nal improvements, mechanical invention, po- 





is practically an inexhaustible supply of the finest | 4 family of well-bred young people- son and 
salt in the world.—New Orleans States. and grandchildren of various ages. 





‘ 





litical economy and peace. There is danger 
that these blessings may by perversion issue in 
a slavish love of lucre. I am no foe to civili- 
zation. I rejoice in its progress. But with- 
out a pure religion to modify its tendencies, 
to inspire and refine it, we shall be corrupted 
not ennobled, by it. It is the excellence of 
the religious principle, that it aids and car- 
ries forward civilization, extends science and 
arts, multiplies the conveniences and orna- 
ments of life, and at the same time spoils them 
of their enslaving power, and even converts 
them into means and ministers of that spirit- 
ual freedom which, when left to themselves, 
they endanger and destroy.— William Ellery 
Channing. 


The Grandmother’s Place. 

She was a dear, white-haired old lady—the 
very ideal of a grandmother, and she sat by 
the fireside rocking slowly, but with a sad look 
i” her gentle face. e 

“No, dearie, I’m not sick, but I do feel 
lonely sometimes.” 

But why should she be lonely? 


She was in 


To be sure, many of her dear ones had gone 
across the river to the Father’s house; but she 
was not of a melancholy temperament, so she 
did not brood over that. 

She loved the young people. She would 
have liked to join in their merriment; she 
would have gone with them to some of the 
lectures and other places, if she had been 
asked. But they in their thoughtlessness 
never imagined that grandmother cared for 
such things, and so they sat talking over 
their plans, telling merry tales and jokes, but 
leaving grandmother out of the conversation 
altogether. 

They were never unkind to her. She had 
the best room in the house. Her bodily com- 
fort was attended to first, her wishes were 
immediately carried out. But she would 
gladly have given up all this to have one of 
those bright-faced boys or girls for a com- 
panion. If they would only have sat down 
and told her some of their stories and plans, 
how glad she would have been; and she had 
pleasant stories to tell, too, if there were 
some one to listen and care. 

But she sat by the fire with a shadow on 
her lovely old face, and said, ‘‘I am so lonely 
sometimes.” I wish they could have all heard 
it, and understood the pathos of it It will 
not be long till grandmother’s chair will be 
vacant She has spent her life in ministry for 
others. Common gratitude would demand 
that her last days should not be lonely and 
companionless. Love the grandmother; give 
her a place in your heart as well as your 
home, and make her closing hours her hap- 
piest.— Selected. 


THERE are schools in Germany for farmers, 
gardeners, florists, fruit growers, foresters, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, cabinet 
makers, bookkeepers, tailors, shoemakers, 
druggists; there are cooking schools, insti- 
tutes for training servant girls, barbers and 
chiropodists. One can find a school in Ger- 
many for teaching anything one wants to 
know; and it is usually supported by the Gov- 
ernment and free to all comers, or perhaps 
only a nominal tuition is charged. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 

William C. Allen was at Downingtown Friends’ 
Meeting, Twelfth Month 15th, and at an appointed 
meeting in the Y. M. C. A. Hall of Downingtown 
in the afternoon ; at New Garden Friends’ Meeting 
Twelfth Month 22nd, and at an appointed meeting 
in the afternoon for the public in the Kennett 
Friends’ meeting-house. The appointed meetings 


have generally been largely attended. 


The only regret which the [Peace] Conference 
left in our minds was that so few of the Christian 
ministers and other members of the city churches 
were present at the sessions. Twelve hundred 
ministers were personally invited, and one looked 
almost in vain for any of them in the audience. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that a real force has gone out 
from the work of these three days, and we believe 
there will be good returns for the expenditure of 
effort.— American Friend. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unirep States. —Governor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, 
has been appointed Secretary of the Treasury, to succeed 
Lyman J. Gage. , 

A committee of 36 capitalists, labor leaders and dis- 
tinguished citizens has been selected, most of whom have 
accepted the invitation, to deal with questions between 
the employers and employed. One of their number, Oscar 
S. Strauss, of New York says: “ All realize the supreme 
importance of this committee to the future welfare of 
the country: The plans are in no sense visionary or 
theoretical. They have been made by practical business 
men to effect practical results. Conciliation and media- 
tion will be the great work of this committee. Our plan 
is to prevent industrial disturbances before they have 
reached an irreconcilable stage. Should they reach the 
irreconcilable stage between workingmen and employers, 
this permanent committee is there to bring this stage to 
an end by the use of all the forces and influence at its 
command. Ex-President Cleveland is one of the com- 
mittee. 

A Washington special despatch intimates that if Ger- 
many uses force in collecting the claims of her subjects 
in Venezuela, France, Great Britain and, perhaps, other 
nations may take similar action for the settlement of 
similar claims in the republics of Central and South 
America. 

The colored population of Philadelphia, according to 
the twelfth census, is over 64,000. The increase for the 
ten years ending 1900 was 23,654. The colored popula- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania, before the Civil War, 
from the fourth to the eighth census, was almost station- 
ary. The increase in the State of Pennsylvania during 
the last ten years is nearly as great as the whole colored 
population of that State was at the close of the war. 
The colored population in the North is not only being 
rapidly increased from the South, but it is said that the 
very lowest of the colored people of the South are coming 
North, so that the moral status of the people is much 
lower in the North than it was before the Civil War. 

The number of sailors and others whose business is on 
the high seas, is estimated at 3,000,000. Last year more 
than one-sixth of this ocean population, officers and men, 
of 4343 vessels, entered the port of New York. 

A writer from Los Angeles, Cal., says: In no locality 
has modern steam farming machinery been applied with 
such effectiveness as upon the grain ranches in Southern 
California. On one ranch the engine used to draw the 
machinery is of 50 horse power, and has drive wheels eight 
feet high. In plowing, fifty-five furrows are turned over 
at one time, covering a breadth of forty feet. The aver- 
age capacity of the machine is the plowing of 110 acres 
per day. The use of this machine is not an experiment. 
On a ranch of 1,000 acres it is an economic investment, 
but a smaller acreage would not warrant the outlay. 

The rock-salt mine near Lyons, Kansas, has been 
worked but a few years but its output is nearly 500,000 
barrels yearly. 

According to a compilation made by Director Merriam, 
of the Census Bureau, it appears that there is a total of 
27,605 persons resident in the District of Columbia, em- 
ployed by the Government in its various departments, in- 
cluding the two Houses of Congress. Of this number of 
civilians, about one-fourth are females their number 
being 7496. The summary does not include officers of 
the army, navy and marine corps on duty in Washington. 

Formaldehyde, as a disinfectant of houses visited by 
smallpox, has been used with excellent results in Cleve- 
land. According to news reports from that city, a small- 
pox epidemic has been virtually eradicated by a system of 
disinfection with formaldehyde as the agent. 


In reference to the spread of this disease, Dr. Benjamin 
Lee states: “The present epidemic is of long growth. 
Three years ago the disease was brought to Florida from 
Cuba. From Florida, in the intervening time, we have 
traced its progress northward State by State. Before 
any case of smallpox appeared in this State, the State 
Board of Health sent out warnings—more than 600 of 
them—to all the local Boards of Health, notifying them 
that the disease was coming, and calling upon them to 
prepare for it by vaccination and the establishment of 
emergency hospitals. At first its form was mild, and 
widely diagnosed as chickenpox: The percentage of 
deaths was small. But in our colder climate the virus 
waxed strong, and now the death rate is high.” In Boston 
vaccination has been made compulsory. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, speaking of the growing 
of tea in South Carolina, which has been going on for 
several years, recently said: “The production of several 
kinds of tea in the United States is now assured, and in 
addition to this, it is encouraging to note that experts 
who have examined the tea produced here pronounce it 
equal in flavor and aroma to the best imported leaves. 
The profit in the crop raised last year averages from $30 
to $40 an acre. In 1900 about 4500 pounds of high 
grade tea were produced, and a ready market was found 
for all of it in South Carolina.” 

The annual report of the Philippine Commission gives 
a summary of the legislation desired from Congress. The 
Commission wants its present authority continued for 
two years longer, and in the plan of civil government pro- 
posed provides for a popular Assembly. It is proposed 
to issue bonds to buy out the agricultural holdings of the 
friars and to make improvements in Manila. Plans are 
also provided for granting franchises, in order to develop 
the business resources of the islands, principal among 
which will be the mining of coal. 

The mining of phosphate rock is one of the important 
industries in Florida and South Carolina. It amounts to 
1,500,000 tons a year, valued at $5,360,000 at the point 
of production. 

The steam railways of the United States now aggregate 
practically 200,000 miles, and those of the entire world 
nearly 500,000 miles. This, it is understood, does not 
include railways operated by electricity, of which the 
mileage, exclusive of street and suburban roads, is con- 
siderable and rapidly increasing. 

There were 476 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 46 more than the previous 
week and 7 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 277 were males and 199 females: 56 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 69 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 20 of diphtheria ; 
8 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 3 of typhoid fever; 9 of 
scarlet fever, and 19 of small pox. 

Corton closed on a basis of 84c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.75 to $3.00 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.50 to $3.70 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.60 to $3.85 ; spring, straight, $3.75 to $4.00. 

GraAIn—No. 2 red wheat, 84 to 844c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 66 to 664c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 54c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 6} to 64c.; good, 54 to 5$c.; me- 
dium, 5 to 5ic. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 34 to 3$c.; good, 3} to 34c.; common 
1# to 2&c. 

LamBs —4$ to 5¥c. 

Hocs.—Western, 8 to 8#c. 

ForREIGN —A dispatch from Washington of the 24th 
ult., says : China will be relieved of the payment of $18,- 
000,000 of the $25,000,000 demanded by the United States 
of China as indemnity for the outrages perpetrated 
upon American citizens during the Boxer revolt of 1900. 
This action will be taken because the Administration, 
after consideration of all the claims filed by Americans 
who suffered injury or whose property was damaged, and 
the expenses incurred by the army and navy, has come 
to the conclusion that $7,000,000 will certainly cover the 
American bill. In justice to China, therefore, the Ad- 
ministration believes she should be relieved from the pay- 
ment of the remainder, or that it should be restored after 
the United States receives its share of the bonds to be 
issued to the Powers. At the same time, the authorities 
have no intention of permitting the other Powers to seize 
the sum the United States will refuse to accept. China, 
and not the Powers, is to be the beneficiary. 

A waterspout is reported to have burst over the town 
of Saffee, Morocco. It inundated the lower part of the 
town for the space of twelve hours, sweeping everything 
into the sea. Two hundred persons are reported to have 
been drowned. 

Strained relations have existed for some time past be- 
tween Chili and Argentina, in reference to a question of 
boundary, and both nations have been preparing for war. 


The Government at Washington has been using its influ. 
ence in the interests of peace. On the 24th alt. an 
agreement between the two countries was adopted, which 
it is believed, will settle the controversy, at least for the 
present. 

Official reports show that in India the number of post. 
offices has grown from 753 in 1856 to 29,122 in 1g99 
and that the number of pieces received by the post-offices 
increased from 75,000,000 in 1860 to 489,000,000 in 
1899. The total number of pupils in the schools of India 
is now nearly 4,500,000, against about 3,500,000 in 1988 
and the expenditure for public instruction was in 1899 
36,215,000 rupees, against 394,000 rupees in 1858. Ad. 
ditional evidence of the general intelligence will be found 
in the fact that the number of vernacular newspapers 
published in India in 1897 was 758, and the number of 
books and magazines published in 1898, 7437, of which 
6236 were in the native language. 

Arrangements have been entered into between the 
Marconi Company and the London and Brighton Railway 
and the corresponding French Railway Company to have 
an installation of a permanent character between New 
Haven and Dieppe across the English Channel. The de- 
parture of boats will be signaled, with instructions as to 
the amount of luggage, number of passengers and other 
useful information. 

The British population working underground in mines 
numbers 578,000. 

Siberia contains about 9,000,000 people, 97 per cent, 
of whom are either natives or voluntary emigrants. 

Severe fighting is reported from South Africa, and the 
London newspapers express the belief that it is hopeless 
to expect peace in thé immediate future. 

Havana, which was formerly one of the unhealthiest 
cities in the world, has now become one of the healthiest. 
The death rate in 1897 was 106 per thousand. Since the 
sanitary improvements have been introduced by the 
Americans it has been reduced to 21 per thousand in 
1900. In 1901 it was 19.58 per thousand. 

During the Eleventh Month there were no cases and no 
deaths from yellow fever. This can be said of no preced- 
ing Eleventh Month since 1762. During the last eleven 
years the average number of deaths from this disease 
in Eleventh Month has been 48. 

A substantial agreement on the subject of arbitration 
has been practically reached by the several delegations 
to the Pan-American Conference. The basis of agree- 
ment is simply The Hague convention. 

Botanists of the New York Department of Agricultare 
are reported to have found seventy new varieties of flora 
in one mountain in St. Christopher, W. I. 
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NOTICES. 


WANTED —A young woman Friend to assist in house 
hold duties in country town. 
Address E., Office of FRIEND. 


WeEsTTOWN BoarpING ScHooL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held in Philadelphia, First 
Month 10th, at 10.30 a.m. The committee on Instraction 
will convene at 9 o'clock same day. 

Ww. B. Harvey, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scuoou.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard te 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded # 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of pe 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. m., and 250 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, witt 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


——— 


Diep, at his residence in Media, Pa., on the sixth day 
of Ninth Month, 1901, JoserH PAssMorg, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age; a member and elder of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. Having submitted in early life tothe 
purifying baptisms of the Holy Spirit he became quali 
for usefulness in the church, and was highly valued fer 
his jadgment in many important stations. He was oftel 
brought under humbling considerations in the decline 
life in looking towards his approaching end, yet his rele 
tives and friends have the comforting belief that th 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus he has received @ 
blessed reward promised to the poor in spirit. 
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